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Recent history of the United States. By Frederic L. Paxson. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin and company, 1921. 603 p. $3.75) 

A subtitle to this volume, which covers the fifty-four years of our na- 
tional history ending in 1921, might be "the period in which the new 
nation of the western hemisphere found itself and realized its powers." 
Like two of the author's former volumes, this book shows the contraction 
of the last American frontier and the expansion of the new nation. 
The work is adapted to college classes, but readers outside the academic 
world will find many chapters too profitable and interesting to leave 
unfinished. 

Each of the fifty-seven chapters is from ten to thirteen pages in length 
— an arrangement which conduces to some interest and vividness but 
imposes the serious difficulty of reconciling the headings of chapters 
with their contents. In the chapter on "Protection," for instance, are 
treated pensions, the anti-trust law, the Sherman silver purchase act, 
the McKinley tariff, and Reed's principle of a quorum. The chapter on 
"Industrial unrest" is a conglomerate of discussions of the currency, the 
world's fair, the Pittsburg, the Homestead, and the Pullman strikes, 
naval architecture, and the strength of the federal army. Tariff his- 
tory is widely scattered throughout the volume instead of being given 
a consecutive narrative. The delightful and fresh chapter on "Sports," 
on the other hand, gives an excellent continuous record. 

There is an ample index, in contrast to the inadequate bibliographical 
notes appended to each chapter. The more serious student will wish 
for a fuller list of source materials. Citations to the famous Granger 
cases are lacking, for instance, and more citations to official documents 
should have been given and in some eases should have superseded cita- 
tions to ephemeral political biographies. But four lines are given to the 
terms of the civil service act of 1883 although a two-page sketch of the 
reform movement precedes. The causes of the Roosevelt panic (page 
334) are vaguely set down. Some readers will wish that some of the 
space given to military and naval strategy in the Spanish-American war 
had been devoted to an account of the acquisition of the Samoan or the 
Danish West Indian islands. 

The reviewer feels evidences of hurried or loose diction not found in 
the author's former published monographs. The expressions "knowing 
the ropes" (page 374) and "Cleveland had glimpsed the theory" (page 
405) are jarring. The meaning of an "unfilled vacancy" (page 265) 
is not clear. On each of two adjacent pages (488, 489) we are told that 
the selective service act became a law on May 18, 1917. Lemuel H. 
Weller's correct name was Luman H. Weller (page 167), and J. B. 
"Weaver's middle name was Baird and not Bird (page 183). The re- 
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viewer believes that "the third cup of coffee" illustration (page 396) 
is to be credited more correctly to Lyman Abbott than to Mr. Roosevelt. 
Despite these minor defects, however, the reviewer's interest and en- 
joyment have been greatly stimulated in reading the book. Although 
over half the chapters have a political flavor, the volume treats other 
great fields of thought and action such as education, inventions, labor 
ideals, and the growth of the far west. The chapters on America's part 
in the great war should kindle an honest glow of pride in the average 
reader as well as in hardened historical students. It would be no easy 
task; to unfold, in an equal amount of space, a story of the last fifty years 
of our national life which should be more judicial, interesting, and com- 
pact than Professor Paxson 's text. _ _ 

Louis Pelzer 

Mexico and its reconstruction. By Chester Lloyd Jones. (New York: 
D. Apple ton and company, 1921. x, 330 p. $3.50) 

The student of public affairs who has followed the passionate and 
prejudiced discussions of Mexican disorders during the last decade will 
welcome this work which comes from the saner and more conservative 
pen of a political scientist. The twenty-one chapters of the book deal 
with ten well-defined topics: population and racial elements; governr 
ment, national and local; finance; the laborer; transportation; indus- 
tries and internal commerce; foreign commerce; colonization and the 
land problem ; foreign investments and -the status of foreign residents ; 
and, lastly, relations between the United States and Mexico. 

The author's treatment of most of these topics is of necessity brief 
and somewhat cursory. An exhaustive study of any one of them would 
require a volume as large as that now under consideration. It is, how- 
ever, the author's purpose "to help to indicate the various factors which 
must be taken into consideration ... in arriving at a judgment of 
what may fairly be expected of a government working under such con- 
ditions as will confront Mexico during its trying period of reconstruc- 
tion" (page ix). This he has succeeded in doing in admirable fashion. 
His poise, his fairness, his sound judgment, his grasp of the fundamen- 
tals of Mexican society, his familiarity with the sources are frequently 
in evidence. 

When he comes to deal with the diplomatic relations of the United 
States and Mexico, the investments of American citizens and their al- 
leged injuries, the disorders along the border, he seems, however, to 
assume an attitude decidedly Anglo-American. Emphasis upon the 
period subsequent to 1870 and almost exclusive reliance upon the pub- 
lished documents of the United States government result in a narra- 
tive too favorable to the republic north of the Rio Grande ; enthusiasm 



